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ARGENTINA. March 28.—The Anglo-Argentine trade treaty of 
1936 which expired at the end of 1946 was renewed indefinitely, subject 
to denunciation by either side at any time. 

Withdrawal from International Wheat Conference. (see International 
Conferences.) 

March 30.—A British agricultural mission arrived in Buenos Aires 
to discuss Argentine purchases of pedigree livestock and agricultural 
machinery. 

President Perén, defending the Government’s agricultural policy to 
the Agrarian Federation, said that Argentina’s sales monopoly was 
forced upon the Government by a buying monopoly of purchasing 
countries. Allegations that the State made exhorbitant profits were 
unfair. They actually lost money over wheat because they were 
subsidizing domestic consumption. The country was winning its 
economic freedom for the benefit of all the inhabitants, including the 


farmers. 


BELGIUM. March 26.—The Chamber of Representatives passed a 
vote of confidence in M. Spaak’s Government by 148 votes to 13. 
March 28.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 


ment by 125 votes to 7. 


BURMA. April 1.—A central Treasury Office qualified to issue notes 


started work in Rangoon. 
Clashes were reported from several parts of the country, mainly 
between police and Communist-led mobs looting rice mills. 20 looters 


were stated to have been killed. 
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CHINA. April 2.—An U.N.R.R.A. ship unloading relief supplies at 
Shihchiuso, a port in Shantung held by the Communists, was bombed 
by Government aircraft. The British captain and 2 of the crew were 
seriously injured. 

April 4.—The Government reported progress against the Commun- 
ists in Shantung province and the capture of Taian, 35 miles south of 
Tsinan. The Tientsin-Pukow railway was cleared between Taian and 
Suchow. Communist forces attacking Kaifeng were reported nearer the 
city. 

April 5.—Communist soldiers raided a U.S. Marine Corps ammuni- 
tion dump near Tientsin and blew up part of it, killing 6 U.S. Marines, 


CYPRUS. March 27.—Lord Winster, the new Governor, arrived at 
Nicosia. 

March 31.—Four Greek Cypriot members of the Advisory Council 
who did not attend the reception to welcome the Governor were 
dismissed from the Council. 

April 6.—Lord Winster, in a message to the people, stated that no 
change was contemplated in the status of the island. It was the inten- 
tion of Britain to establish a liberal and progressive régime in internal 
affairs and to promote the prosperity of the island. 


EGYPT. March 29.—The withdrawal of British troops from Cairo 
and the Delta to the Canal Zone was completed. 

The Arab League, in a closing session, approved a recommendation 
that each Arab State should prepare itself for the defence of the Pales- 
tine Arabs before the United Nations. 


FRANCE. March 25.—Camille Chautemps, 3 times Prime Minister, 
charged with endangering the national defence in 1940, was sentenced 
in his absence to 5 years imprisonment, national degradation for life, 
and confiscation of his property. Jacques Guerard was sentenced to 
death in his absence for his part in the incidents in Syria in 1941. 
March 27.—Agreement with Italy for transfer of workers. (see Jtaly.) 
M. André Philip, Minister of National Economy, stated at Lille that 
France would import one million tons of coal a month from the U.S.A, 
beginning in April. (This arrangement did not affect France’s claim 
for one million tons a month from the Ruhr.) 
March 28.—Admiral de Laborde, who was responsible for scuttling 
the French fleet at Toulon in November 1942, was sentenced to death. 
March 30.—General de Gaulle, in a speech after unveiling a memorial 
at Bruneval, said that the Bruneval raid was the first occasion on 
which co-operation between the French underground and Allied forces 
had been tested. Paying a warm tribute to Britain, he stressed the 
importance of this co-operation. He deplored the way in which 
political capital had been made out of the resistance movement. Many 
people were depressed at the existing situation in the country, but he 
was confident that “‘the day will come, when, rejecting the absurd tricks 
and barren frameworks within which the nation and the State have lost 
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themselves, the broad mass of Frenchmen will rally to the idea of 
France”’. 

April 6.—Speaking at Strasbourg at the Franco-American ceremony 
to commemorate the anniversary of the liberation of Alsace, Gen. de 
Gaulle paid tribute to the U.S.A., “this young nation, like our own old 
country [which] has shown not only that it loves its own freedom, but 
that it respects the freedom of others”. Referring to the problems of 
peace and re-habilitation he affirmed that “‘in this vast construction . . . 
we shall work in the same spirit even in spite of the differences that 
may arise. And if, by some misfortune, it should ever happen that a 
new tyranny should threaten all or part of the universe, we can be sure 
in advance that the U.S.A. and France would be together to oppose it”’. 


GERMANY. March 25.—An orderly protest was made at Wuppertal 
by 35,000 demonstrators against the inadequacy of the food supplies. 

March 26.—U.S. Army H.Q. in Frankfort announced that it had 
frustrated a new Nazi plot, and that 4 former high officers of the S.A. 
had been arrested. They were said to have formed an organization in 
the British and U.S. zones to overthrow the civil government and work 
against the occupation forces by wholesale sabotage. (Some ringleaders 
of the gang were arrested in July, 1946.) 

March 27.—There were further public protests in the Ruhr about 
the food situation. In Cologne 15,000 women assembled outside the 
city hall to protest against the cut in the butter ration, and at Aachen 
thousands of workers went to the Military Government H.Q. to present 
a petition. 

March 28.—A mass protest meeting on the food situation was held 
in Diisseldorf. Stones were thrown at windows of a building occupied 
by British authorities and at a press car. A Military Government car 
was thrown into a lake after the occupants had been dragged out. Other 
cars were overturned. A long list of demands was presented to the 
Chief Burgomaster by trade union leaders. 

The Soviet authorities issued a statement on the recent arrests of 
students and others, saying that 6 persons were arrested for ‘‘secret 
Fascist activities” — for being in possession of arms and other crimes 
against the occupying Powers. One man was said to be a former active 
5.8. member. The statement added that the number of arrests proved 
that reports of numerous disappearances were faked and were designed 
to incite unrest. 

March 29.—Miners at Dortmund staged a one-day strike after 
joining a demonstration against the food situation. 

March 31.—The Military Governors of both British and U.S. zones 
issued a joint statement on the food situation, pointing out that there 
were adequate supplies, and that a German committee was responsible 
for food collection and distribution, and appealing to farmers and food 
workers to co-operate with the committee to ensure fair distribution. 

British proposals for Germany published. (see Great Britain.) 

In a speech opening the election campaign for the re-modelled 
legislatures of the Lander in the British zone, Dr. Schumacher referred 
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to the serious situation in the west and said workers in the Rhineland 
and Ruhr had no intention cf accepting their fate passively. He called 
on the Powers to give Germans freedom to shape their own destiny. 
A strong central authority was needed for administration. Denouncing 

“national Communism’, he gave 4 reasons why the Communists had 
no right to speak for Germany: (1) they had made no complaint against 
the dismantling of industry in the eastern zone, where go per cent of it 
was working for the U.S.S.R.; (2) they had never demanded the civic 
right of equality for all workers in the zone; (3) they complained 
against monopolistic capitalism in the west when State capitalism 
dominated 40 per cent of the entire economy of the U.S.S.R. zone: 
and (4) they had said nothing about the eastern frontier. He declared 
“‘we must fight for every square yard of ground east of the Oder-Neisse 
line with the weapons of reason and unremitting appeal to the under- 
standing of the world”. 

April 1.—The first party of 396 Jewish D.P.s who were emigrating 
legally left the British zone for Palestine. 

Organized efforts to arrange for mass illegal emigration to Palestine 
of some 140,000 Jewish D.P.s in the U.S. zone were reported to the 
U.S. Commander. 

Crowds in Hanover demonstrated against food shortages, and also in 
Brunswick, where a gang of hooligans broke windows of Military 
Government offices and overturned cars. Other protest meetings 
were held at Duisburg, Hamborn, Dortmund, and Bonn. About 
15,000 miners from the Ruhr pits were stated to be on an unofficial 
hunger strike. 

Gen. Gallenkamp, former corps commander, and Dr. Georg Hester- 
berg, former medical officer, were sentenced to death for taking part 
in the murder of 3 wounded British parachutists in July, 1944. 

April 2.—Karl Hildebrandt, ex-Gauleiter of Mecklenburg, was 
sentenced to death by a U.S. court at Dachau for his part in the killing 
of 15 unarmed American airmen. 

A conference of 500 delegates representing over go per cent of the 
miners in the British zone decided at Bochum that there should be a 
one-day stoppage of work as a protest against the food shortages. 

April 6.—Herbert Backe, a former Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
committed suicide at Nuremberg while awaiting trial. 


GREAT BRITAIN. March 24.—The High Commissioner for Pales- 
tine and the G.O.C. Palestine arrived in London. 

March 25.—The Foreign Office announced that it had been agreed 
with Denmark to raise the status of the Legations in London and 
Copenhagen to Embassies. Mr. A. W. G. Randall, Minister in Copen- 
hagen, became Ambassador. 

March 26.—Purchase of 137 merchant ships from U.S.A. (see 
U.S.A.) 

March 27.—It was announced that two requests had been received 
from Yugoslavia for assistance in food supplies, the first asking what 
steps Britain was taking to supply them with the required {15,200,000 
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worth of food and other materials, and the second seeking support for 
their request to U.N.R.R.A. for immediate delivery of 200,000 tons of 
wheat. 

The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that Sir Edwin 
Plowden had been appointed chief planning officer to the Government. 

March 31.—The text of Mr. Bevin’s proposals for Germany, tabled 
in Moscow, was published in London. The aims of the Allies were 
summarized in four main points: (1) to establish political conditions 
which would secure the world against a revival of German aggression; 
(2) to establish economic conditions which would allow Germany to 
become self-supporting, to repay the expenses of the occupying Powers, 
and to pay reparations; (3) to establish constitutional machinery in 
Germany which would ensure these ends and would be acceptable to 
the German people; and (4) to foster responsibility for and interest in 
political, administrative, and economic development on democratic 
lines by the German people. 

The complete texts of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements and 
the military conclusions of the Teheran conference were eemen 
as White Papers (Cmds. 7088, 7087, and 7092). 

April 2.—Request to U.N.O. that Palestine be put on the General 
Assembly’s agenda. (see page 211.) 


GREECE. March 27.—Large-scale operations against the rebels in the 
Laconia department began under Gen. Zervas, the Minister of Public 
Order. 20 rebels were killed when a band attacked an army detachment 
near Sparta. Delphi was raided by a rebel gang who occupied the tow n 


for several hours and then left, taking with them the mayor, the town’s 
6 policemen, and 5 other citizens. 

March 28.—It was officially announced in Athens that, under an 
agreement signed the previous day, Britain would give to Greece 
{1,500,000 worth of surplus stores from the British forces’ stocks in the 
country. 

March 31.—The administration of the Dodecanese Islands was 
formally handed over to the Government by the British Military 
Authorities. 

April 1.—King George died in Athens. His brother, Prince Paul, 
succeeded to the throne. 

Gen. Zervas reported good progress in the first phase of his campaign 
against the rebels, especially on Mount Parnon and Mount Taygetus, 
where the bandits were believed to be 1,000 strong. Sufficient State 
forces would remain in liberated villages to prevent the rebels returning. 

April 2.—It was learnt that the U.N. Balkans Commission had left 
the Balkans for Geneva to prepare its report, after failing to agree on a 
proposal to leave representatives behind in Greece to watch the situa- 
tion. It was made by the U.S. member, but objected to by the Russian. 
At the last meeting the Greeks had asked the Commission to examine 
the Yugoslav General Dapchevic, who, they alleged, was responsible for 
organizing the dispatch of guerrillas to Greece and was the chief staff 
officer in charge of their operations. The Russians objected, and also 
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advised the Yugoslav liaison officer not to reply to questions put by the 
U.S. delegate about statements by Yugoslav officials urging the detach- 
ment of Greek Macedonia from Greece and its incorporation into an 
autonomous State within the Yugoslav federation. 

Government’s reply to Soviet complaint to Security Council r 
movements of members of Balkans Commission. (see Security Council.) 


INDIA. March 23.—Rioting occurred in Delhi between Sikhs and 
Muslims and the Government took severe measures to preserve order, 
including the imposition of a curfew and a censorship on all papers, 
In the eastern Punjab 8 people were killed in the Gurgaon district, 
which was declared a dangerously disturbed area. 

March 25.—At Patna Gurkha troops were sent to disperse a meeting 
of policemen held in defiance of orders. 

March 26.—More rioting in Calcutta led to 14 men being killed and 
many injured. 

March 27.—The police in Calcutta had to fire and use tear-gas owing 
to further rioting, resulting in 96 people being wounded in 2 days. 

Mr. Jinnah, speaking in Bombay, said Pakistan meant freedom for 
all and not for one community alone. It was the only salvation for 
India, and not to concede it would have “‘catastrophic”” consequences 
for her. He alleged that Britain had deliberately fostered the idea of 
a united India as part of machinations for destruction and bloodshed 
in the country after the departure of the British. He called for a truce 
between the Hindus and the Muslims and for agreement on the basis 
of Pakistan. He repeated his earlier statements that in Bengal exchanges 
of population were necessary, and it could be done. 

March 28.—The Pir Sahib of Manki Sharif, a Muslim religious 
leader who had long been organizing opposition to the Congress 
Ministry in the N.W. Frontier Province, was arrested in Peshawar. 
At Mardan, north-east of Peshawar, troops were called out owing to 
Muslims attempting to hold a meeting and attacking a police force 
which tried to intervene. It was stated in Lahore that the official death 
roll in the Rawalpindi area was 488, and that conditions were still very 
disturbed. 

March 30.—Further rioting occurred in Calcutta. The death roll 
was now reported to be 46, with some 400 people injured. In Bombay 
many cases of stabbing occurred, and bombs were thrown at places of 
worship. The police had to fire at least 10 times to disperse rioters. 

March 31.—The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi in Delhi. 

April 1.—Many cases of arson occurred in Calcutta, and 5 people 
were killed in communal affrays. Food was reported to be short owing 
to the closing of ration shops. 

April 2.—The Asian Relations Conference closed, after deciding to 
set up a permanent “Asian Relations Organization” with a provisional 
general council under the presidency of Pandit Nehru. The next 
session was fixed for 1949, to be held in China. 

In the N.W. Frontier Province a train was attacked near Kohat and 
6 persons killed and 20 injured. It was stated in Lahore that in the 
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disturbances in the Gurgaon district 6 villages were burnt down and 
10 people killed. 

A general conference of Rulers and Ministers passed a resolution, 
proposed by the Maharaja of Gwalior, providing that all member 
States should be free to enter the Constituent Assembly at any stage 
that each deemed suitable after the Assembly ratified the agreement 
between the negotiating committees of the Chamber of Princes and the 
Assembly. It was accepted by all the Princes. 

April 3.—More murders and stabbings occurred in Lahore. In the 
Gurgaon district Alwar State troops were called in to co-operate with 
British Indian troops and police, owing to more cases of violence and 
of arson in many villages. 

Pandit Nehru announced in the Legislative Assembly that the 
Government had decided to place before Judges of the Federal Court 
the cases of the 7 members of the “Indian National Army” who were 
convicted by court martial in 1946 on charges of waging war against 
the King and of inhuman and brutal acts against other Indian soldiers. 
The Judges would be advisers only, as to the desirability of reviewing 
the sentences. 

April 4.—Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, speaking in Ahmedabad, de- 
scribed Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan idea as a “huge joke” and “‘child’s play”’. 
Pakistan could only be attained on a basis of justice, and not by force 
of arms. 

April 5.—The Viceroy received Mr. Jinnah and, later, Mr. Sjahrir, 
the Indonesian Premier. In Calcutta the curfew was extended to 
April 12 “‘as a precautionary measure’’. 

April 6.—A state of emergency was proclaimed in Calcutta. Com- 
munal clashes were reported from many places in the N.W. Frontier 
Province, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces. Figures from 
Gurgaon gave the number of villages destroyed recently as 20, with 
over 4,000 people rendered homeless. The number of people killed 
was over 350, mostly in attacks by Hindus and Jats on the Muslims, 
who were outnumbered in the district by 2 to 1. 


IRAQ. March 30.—The President of the Senate, Salih Jabr, formed 
a new Cabinet with himself as Prime Minister and Minister of the 


Interior. 


ITALY. March 27.—An agreement with France was signed in Rome 
for the transfer of 200,000 workers to France during 1947. 30,000 
young men were required for the mines, 70,c0o for agriculture, and the 
rest for building and other trades. Married men would be allowed to 
send home 4o per cent of their wages and single men 20 per cent. 
Wages and conditions would be the same as for French workers. 

In a search for a Croat collaborator in Rome, 100 persons, mainly 
Serbs and Croats, were arrested. 20, who were without documents, 
were detained. 

50,000 building workers who were on strike demonstrated in Rome 


against the high cost of living. 
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March 28.—Rioting began in Gioia del Colle, near Bari, whey 
unemployed peasants tried to occupy farms in the neighbourhood. \ 
entrances to the town were barricaded and all communications cut 
Several people were killed in the fighting. 

April 4.—Dumini and Poveromo were sentenced to 30 years’ im. 
prisonment for being directly concerned in the kidnapping and murde; 
of Matteotti, the Socialist leader. 

April 5.—The Government, in order to check inflation and specula. 
tion, ordered a reduction of at least 5 per cent in the prices of rationed 
foods, and took steps for the supply of clothing at controlled prices, 
higher taxes on luxuries, and a closer control of foreign trade. 


JAPAN. March 31.—In a letter to the Prime Minister on the economic 
situation Gen. MacArthur said that continued help from abroad 
depended on Japan’s making full use of her own resources. Referring 
to his instructions of Sept. 22, 1945, in which the Government was 
made responsible for maintaining a firm hold over wages and prices 
and for rationing essential goods, he stressed that it was imperative to 
work out economic and financial measures to meet the existing situa- 
tion. The Government had failed to do this, and he pointed out that 
since aid to Japan would not be on a scale to overcome inflation and 
maldistribution, the future social and economic welfare of the country 
depended on its own efforts. 

April 2.—At a meeting of the Allied Council to advise on wage-price 
relationships a report on recent economic and financial developments 
and on attempts by the H.Q. to impose controls required to halt 
inflation was presented. The British Commonwealth delegate described 
the report as a record of continuous failure over 18 months. He said 
it was useless to expect the Council to advise on wage-price relation- 
ships; what was needed was an integrated approach to the general 
economy of Japan. The fundamental problem was not economic but 
political. They had to find Japanese authorities who had the will and 
capacity to establish a controlled economy, and he thought it an 
appropriate time to urge the Japanese to elect the kind of Government 
they wanted. He drew attention to the groups profiting by inflation 
and the Government’s unwillingness to carry out H.Q. directions with 
regard to controls. Improved economic relations with the rest of the 
world were not enough; internal failure could not be remedied by 
external aid. The economic adviser to H.Q. admitted that the Govern- 
ment had failed to carry out H.Q. directives and attributed this partly 
to deterioration in the administrative machine and partly to the deter- 
mination of the Japanese to defeat the ends of the occupation by passive 
resistance. 

April 5.—The results of the elections of prefectural governors and 
heads of towns showed that in the five principal cities 47 per cent of 
the electorate did not vote. Conservative candidates achieved a decisive 
victory, many previous office-holders being re-elected. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. March 25.—The agree- 
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when | ment with the Dutch for a United States of Indonesia and Netherlands- 
1. All i Indonesian Union was signed in Batavia. 

' PALESTINE. March 24.—Arrival of the High Commissioner and 
” im. G.O.C. in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Six armed Jews raided the Palestine Discount Bank at Tel Aviv and 


urder 
stole £15,000. 
cula. In retaliation for the killing during recent months of 6 Arab land 
ioned workers, a band of Arabs raided a house at Beisan, severely wounding 
rices, 6 people. 
March 26.—An explosion occurred in the Hatikvah quarter of Tel 
Aviv. 

omic March 27.—In Tel Aviv a bomb was thrown at 2 police cars and the 
road terrorists then opened fire, wounding a British constable. 
rring March 28.—Oil pipe lines were damaged by bombs near Haifa. 
was [EA Jewish policeman was attacked and killed in Tel Aviv. 
ices The High Commissioner and G.O.C. arrived back in Jerusalem. 
veto & March 29.—A British officer and a police officer were killed in an 
itua- |! ambush by terrorists to the south of Tel Aviv. 50 landmines were 
that | found hidden on a food truck south of Jaffa. A well serving 5,000 
and people in Haifa was destroyed. 
ntry — March 30.—The illegal immigrant ship San Filippo sent out distress 

’ & signals while off the Palestine coast and was boarded by a naval party 
rice and several hundred persons taken off. 
ents | March 31.—Oil pipe lines were blown up at Haifa and a serious fire 
hat & broke out. 10 storage tanks were gutted, and the damage was estimated 
ibed fF at £250,000. 
said — | A Government spokesman stated that the costs of acts by Jewish 
ion- terrorists would have to be borne by the community. 
eral Fighting broke out near Tel Aviv between members of the Irgun 


Zvai Leumi and the Hagana and 2 men were wounded. 

Illegal immigrants from the San Filippo were transferred to British 
_ ships and taken to Cyprus. 
' April 1.—Mr. Ben-Gurion, speaking at a meeting of the Vaad- 
_ Leumi in Jerusalem, said that terrorism had its root cause in the 
" policy of the 1939 White Paper. The community wanted more immigra- 
' tion, not mad gangsterdom. “The terrorists have guns, so have we. 
_ We have more than they, and when the time comes our force will have 
' to act because they only understand the language of force.’ He 
' repeated his reservation that the community would act only when the 
_ time was regarded as opportune. The Vaad-Leumi adopted a resolu- 
' tion calling for “increased protection to the community from terrorist 
_ hooliganism and intimidation”’. 

A British soldier was killed at a military post north of Haifa. 

_ Legal immigrants from D.P. camps leaving for Palestine. Organized 
' efforts for illegal emigration from D.P. camps in Germany. (see 
| Germany.) 
| April 2.—Request by Britain to U.N.O. that Palestine be put on the 

General Assembly’s agenda. (see page 211.) 
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The curfew in the Jewish part of Jerusalem was lifted. 

Further terrorist acts included shooting at British troops nea 
Sarafand. Passengers in a bus on the Haifa-Jenin road were held up 
and robbed. , 

The High Commissioner announced that the Government would 
take steps to relieve the distress caused by the severe drought in the 
south. They had decided to remit tithes paid in Beersheba and to allo 
£100,000 for relief works on roads, water supplies, and malarial preven- 
tion. The flour ration would be increased and measures had been 
taken to get fodder. 

April 3.—An explosion occurred on the Empire Rival, a ship used for 
carrying illegal immigrants to Cyprus, while she was en route from 
Haifa to Port Said. 

April 4.—Two Jews were sentenced to death for blowing up Jeru- 
salem railway station in October, 1946. 

The Chief Rabbi, in a broadcast from Jerusalem, said ‘‘as a man of 
religion I believe the misfortunes befalling Britain are heavenly punish- 
ment for her treatment of Jewish refugees reaching the shores of their 
homeland. Because, of all the nations Britain has come nearer to the 
ideals of the Bible this warning has been given her’. 


PARAGUAY. March 27.—The rebels announced they were beginning 
a general offensive on Asuncién. Gen. Morinigo, who had proclaimed 
a state of war throughout Paraguay to enable the Government to levy 
troops and requisition supplies, cancelled the proclamation when he 
realized that it gave the rebels international belligerent rights. 


POLAND. April 2.—Rudolf Hoess, ex-commander of Auschwitz 
concentration camp, who was charged with the murder of 4 million 
people, was sentenced to death by a Warsaw court. 


PORTUGAL. April 1.—It was announced from Don Juan’s house- 
hold in Lisbon that the Bill on the succession to the Spanish throne 
was a unilateral act on the part of the Spanish Government without the 
consent of the Crown or the Spanish people, and that it was communi- 
cated to Don Juan only a few hours before its publication. From a 
constitutional point of view, the validity of such a change was very 
questionable. 

April 4.—Gil Robles, leader of the largest Catholic party, said in an 
interview that he thought Gen. Franco’s Bill providing for the return 
of the monarchy had been brought forward at this time because Franco 
interpreted President Truman’s speech as a sign that the Anglo-Saxon 
countries had seen the reason for his policy. Franco’s real aim was to 
consolidate the dictatorship during his lifetime. Robles said that 
Catholicism was based on justice and truth, neither of which he could 
see in the existing Spanish régime. 


SPAIN. March 26.—The anarchist National Labour Federation 
announced that after a meeting of delegates from all parts of Spain, it 
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” had decided to collaborate fully with the Monarchists for the overthrow 
’ of Franco and for holding a plebiscite to decide whether Spain should 
be a republic or monarchy. 

March 27.—In Madrid, a group of Falangists attacked a group of 
- Royalists who were wearing the monarchist badges of the supporters 
of Don Juan, seriously injuring one man. 

The National Labour Federation claimed that many of its members 
had been arrested following the previous day’s announcement of colla- 
- boration with the Monarchists. 

March 31.—Gen. Franco announced in a broadcast that Spain was 
to become a monarchy with a Council of the Kingdom and himself as 
Chief of State. The articles of the Bill defining the new constitution 
provided for a Council of the Kingdom whose 12 members would 
include the Cardinal Primate, the Chief of Statf, and the Presidents of 
the Council of State, the Supreme Court of Justice, and the Institute of 
Spain, with the President of the Cortes presiding. Members of the 
Cortes representing trade unions, local administration, and academic 
life would each elect a counsellor. In the case of the incapacitation or 
death of the Chief of State, the Regency Council, consisting of the 
President of the Cortes, the Cardinal Primate, and the Chief of Staff, 
would take over supreme power and convene a meeting of the Govern- 
ment and the Council of the Kingdom, which would decide by a two- 
thirds majority who was to be proposed to the Cortes as King or 
Regent. The person selected must be of age, a Catholic, a Spaniard, 
and of royal blood, must observe the fundamental laws of the nation, 
and must be accepted by a two-thirds majority of the Cortes. 


April 1.—Comment from Don Juan’s household on Franco’s state- 


ment. (see Portugal.) 
April 4.—Statement by Gil Robles on Franco’s Bill to restore the 
monarchy. (see Portugal.) 


TURKEY. April 2.—Reviewing the foreign situation in an election 
speech in Istanbul, the Prime Minister declared that the Anglo-‘Turkish 
alliance remained as strong as ever, and he recalled the services it had 
rendered Turkey in the past. They perfectly understood the reasons 
which had forced Britain to transfer part of her commitments to the 
U.S.A. Referring to American aid, he said that, more than helping 
Turkey and Greece, it aimed at maintaining peace. He disparaged the 
suggestion that the U.S.A. intended to impose financial control on the 
country and said that neither country could entertain any idea of an 
infringement of Turkish sovereignty. He regretted that the Soviet 
press had misrepresented the attitude adopted by Turkey during the 
war; if Turkey had kept forces in the Black Sea area, it was to defend 
her neutrality against Germany. 


U.S.A. March 26.—The Maritime Commission approved the sale to 
Britain of 137 merchant ships for £18 million. (They were from the 
306 U.S. ships being used by Britain on a cash-charter basis.) 

The Yugoslav Ambassador appealed to the Under-Secretary of State 
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to reverse the U.S. decision not to allocate grain to Yugoslavia before 
May or June. He pointed out that the food situation there was much 
worse than in Germany and that they needed 200,000 tons of maize and 
50,000 tons of potatoes before the next harvest. 

April 5.—An agreement was signed with Hungary providing for a 
loan of some $7 million for the purchase of raw materials. 

President Truman, in an address in Washington, referring to the 
aid to Greece and ‘Turkey, said that it was an American responsibility 
“to stand guard before the edifice of lasting peace, which, after so long 
a time, is at last being built”. U.S. faith in the United Nations was 
“strong and resolute’, and he declared that in supporting it, the U.S.A. 
“must, when necessary, supplement its activities”, since “by aiding 
free nations to maintain their freedom, we strengthen the United 
Nations in the performance of its functions”. It was America’s duty to 
stamp out the smouldering beginnings of any conflict that might 
threaten to spread over the world. “‘We know how the fire starts... 
aggression by the strong against the weak, openly by the use of armed 
force and secretly by infiltration.” 


U.S.S.R. March 24.—M. Stalin received Mr. Bevin. 

March 26.—The Foreign Minister of Austria arrived in Moscow. 

April 2.—A letter from Mr. Marshall fulfilling the agreement for the 
exchange of information about China was circulated to Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Molotov, and the Chinese Embassy in Moscow. He stated that 
when the present withdrawal of troops from China was completed 
about June 1, roughly 6,180 U.S. sailors and soldiers would remain 
there at the request of the Chinese Government, and he detailed their 
duties — advisory groups, weather services, etc. Attached to the 
letters were copies of President Truman’s statements of Dec. 15, 1945 
and Dec. 18, 1946, and Mr. Marshall explained that the U.S. forces 
mentioned in the statements assisted during the period covered by the 
reports in the repatriation from China of 3 million Japanese in accor- 
dance with the Potsdam Agreement. He had no information about the 
700,000 Japanese taken by the U.S.S.R. in Manchuria. 


YUGOSLAVIA. March 26.—Further appeal to U.S.A. for grain. (see 
U.S.A.) 

March 27.—Requests to Great Britain for food supplies and 
U.N.R.R.A. help. (see Great Britain). 

March 31.—Marshal Tito, speaking to a joint session of the National 
Assembly, said that, because of U.S. intervention, Greece had become 
a base for imperialist plans which might threaten world peace. The 
world was now divided into two blocks, ‘‘a massive front” of all the 
new democratic countries of eastern Europe, and the democratic 
masses of Britain, the U.S.A. and others, who desired peace but among 
whom there was to be found a powerful imperialist clique. Criticizing 
the attitude of Britain and the U.S.A. towards Yugoslavia at the peace 
conference, he said it was difficult to justify their policy as that of allies 
towards an ally. He denied that the country was a satellite of the 
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U.S.S.R.: “we work with the U.S.S.R. because it is the only country 


- which does not threaten our independence”. Paying tribute to the help 


from U.N.R.R.A., he pointed out that they did not regard it as gifts 
of mercy, but as their right. 


THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 


March 25.—The deputies for Austria met, and M. Gusev suggested 
that they should discuss the Yugoslav claim for reparations and should 
hear the representative. Lord Hood pointed out that it had been 
agreed that reparations should not be taken from Austria, and Britain 
could not agree to reparations being included in the treaty. 

The Ministers discussed the report of the deputies for Germany 
setting out the differences regarding the participation of the smaller 
Powers in the treaty drafting. Mr. Marshall brought up the question 
of Albania. M. Bidault suggested that it should be linked with that of 
Persia, and passed back to the deputies for study. As to the calling of 
the peace conference, Mr. Marshall proposed that the 5 Foreign 
Ministers should invite to it all States at war with Germany, and the 
Council would then draft the final text on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the conference which got a two-thirds majority, “taking into 
account other recommendations”. German representatives ought to 
have the opportunity of stating their views. 

He also proposed that the allies should require the future German 
Constitution to contain a clause placing the obligation of fulfilment on 
the German people. M. Bidault found this ‘‘reasonable, acceptable, and 
elegant”, but Mr. Bevin said it needed examination by legal experts. 
He considered account should be taken of two separate processes leading 
to the establishment ef a peaceful Germany, and that internal evolution 
under allied control and the development of world opinion should be 
brought to bear on German affairs. ‘Thus a treaty could be drawn up 
which had the backing of the German Government and of world 
opinion. While the allies were by stages creating a German administra- 
tion, then a provisional, and finally a permanent Government, the 
Foreign Ministers Council, through consultation with the smaller 
allies, would be bringing wider opinion into play on the German 
problem. He thought it would be unwise to hold up the conference 
until a Government existed. 

March 26.—M. Molotov submitted to the Council the Yugoslav 
request that they be heard both during the drafting of the Austrian 
treaty and during the debate on the Trieste finance commission’s 
report. The others argued that, if so, Italy should be brought in too. 

Dealing with membership of the German peace conference Mr. 
Bevin defended the right of those who fought against Germany to have 
equality in making the peace. Mr. Marshall thought the information 
and consultation committee (a body apart from the 4 drafting com- 
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mittees) should be open to all States which declared war on Germany, 
even those not contributing forces. ; 

M. Molotov argued that only the Big Four should be permanent 
members of the drafting committees, with power to call in others as 
required. No decision was reached. 

Mr. Marshall received a letter from M. Molotov accepting the objec- 
tion to a three-Power conference on China in Moscow and agreeing that 
the 3 Ministers should confine themselves to an exchange of written 
memoranda. 

Dr. Gruber, the Austrian Foreign Minister, arrived in Moscow. 

March 27.—In a discussion on German assets in Austria Mr. Marshall 
said the title to these was still vested in the four Powers, who had full 
rights to determine exactly what assets were involved. They were not 
dealing with reparations from Austria, but only those from Germany 
in the form of proven German external assets in Austria. It was not his 
Government’s intention to deprive Austria of what were really Austrian 
assets taken from her by Germany. They ought to find out exactly 
what Russia was entitled to, and also establish four-Power arbitration 
machinery for settling any dispute. 

M. Molotov said adequate definition had been given in Law No. 5 
of the Control Council, which directed the allies to take charge of 
German assets abroad. 

Mr. Bevin said that the Law was drafted very widely to cover all 
property which, on the face of it, was German, but it was unsuitable 
for the work of definition. The Soviet Union was not entitled to 
determine unilaterally what it should take. He proposed that the 
deputies should study the question. 

M. Molotov said he saw no reason for a definition of German assets 
for eastern Austria—there had been none fer the four satellite countries 
—and he thought the suggestion of four-Power arbitration had already 
been disposed of by Mr. Harriman’s letter of Sept. 7, 1945 stating that 
“the Soviet Union shall dispose of German external assets awarded to 
her without communication with the British and U.S. Governments’, 
the same applying to the 2 latter Governments. Any disagreements 
should be settled between the Soviet Government and Austria. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out that the quoted sentence in the letter 
began: “Although the Allied Control Council has the power of distribu- 

tion over German assets, the Soviet Union shall .. .’’, etc. 

M. Bidault also maintained that the four Powers should define what 
was meant, and they must be careful to take only those assets of proven 
German ownership. After discussion, he produced a written proposal 
that the deputies should prepare, (1) an article providing for recognition 
in the treaty of the allocation of German assets in Austria; (2) a definition 
of assets in Austria, excluding all properties taken under force or duress, 
or, more generally, all property unduly taken from United Nations 
nationals or from Austrians, for racial, religious, or political reasons; 
and (3) an arbitration clause on the basis of Art. 50 of the draft treaty 
with Austria. 

M. Molotov accepted the first point, but wanted the second to read: 


in 
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that the deputies prepare a definition of German assets in Austria 
“excluding properties seized by the Germans, as a result of direct 
violation or as a result of Aryanization, without compensation having 
been paid to the United Nations or Austrian nationals”. He wanted 
arbitration excluded. The meeting adjourned. 

M. Molotov circulated a paper stating that destruction of German 
warships would be completed by August, and Mr. Bevin circulated one 
stating the intention to dissolve the Dientsgruppen by Dec. 31. 

March 28.—The Ministers considered the report on Germany of the 
special co-ordination committee. This showed very serious differences 
on all fundamental matters; e.g. the Russians rejected Mr. Bevin’s 
condition for establishing economic unity—that all the allies should join 
in paying past deficits. The British and Americans rejected the Soviet 
contention that the level of industry should be raised enough to allow 
their reparation claim to be met in full, and they thought the claim 
($10,000 million) was quite unreasonable. The Russians wanted four- 
Power control of the Ruhr, while Mr. Bevin maintained that this con- 
trol should apply to all German industry. The Russians insisted that 
questions of economic unity and reparations should be bound up 
together, with no agreement on one without the other. 

Mr. Marshall proposed a rational plan for future work, under which 
the Ministers would concentrate on 3 fundamental issues, i.e. first, see 
whether Germany could be treated as an economic unit; secondly, 
review levels of industry and the possibility of resuming reparations; 
and thirdly, try to agree on the form and scope of a government for 
Germany. All other matters should, he said, be referred to a special 
committee, to report back by April 2. The Ministers could then adopt 
“as many measures as the committee could agree upon”. 

M. Molotov asked whether point 1 included reparations as a whole, 
and after discussion it was agreed that the reparations question should 
be included in the discussion on economic unity; also that next day the 
Ministers would first decide exactly what points they should themselves 
deal with, and what send to the committee. No agreement was reached 
as to how many States should be represented at the peace conference, 
and the deputies were asked to discuss it again. 

In the discussion on Austria the Russians urged a broader and looser 
interpretation of the words ‘‘German assets” in Austria, including in 
them all factories and properties nominally German except those taken 
by direct force or without compensation. 

Mr. Bevin disagreed. The compensation had often been completely 
derisory, and there was intimidation in many cases. The Germans used 
frauds of all kinds, and Austrians and United Nations nationals should 
not be penalized by having such transferred properties classed as Ger- 
man and therefore eligible for reparations. 

M. Molotov replied that Austria ought not to make a double profit, 
Austrians keeping the properties and the compensation they had re- 
ceived. The matter was sent back to the deputies again. 

March 29.—Mr. Bevin circulated two papers, one asking the occupy- 
ing Powers to submit plans for the repatriation by Dec. 31, 1948 of 
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all former members of the German forces, and the other refuting \, 
Molotov’s charge that 5 leading Nazis were employed in influential 
positions in the British zone. Four were either in hospital or in an 
internment camp, and the fifth had been carefully ‘“‘screened’”’ and 
found to have ‘“‘no mental relations with Nazi ideology”’. 

March 31.—Mr. Bevin circulated a paper containing the British pro- 
posals for establishing central technical administrations for Germany, 
for preparing her future political structure, for running Germany as 
an economic and self-supporting whole, for raising the level of industry, 
and for speedier delivery of reparations. He told the other Ministers 
that their principal task was one of reconstructing in accordance with 
democratic ideals and principles a Germany which would in due course 
become a member of the peaceful nations of the world. The Germans 
must be told what their plans were for bringing them back into the 
society of the decent, peaceful peoples. 

Outlining the British conditions for economic unity, he said they 
could not give up the combined zone unless wider unity was to be a 
reality. First, there must be freedom of movement in Germany for 
persons, trade, and ideas; without it unity would be a travesty. Second, 
the proceeds of all exports from current production and stock must be 
devoted to defraying costs of imports. Third, there must be equitable 
sharing among the controlling Powers of the financial burden already 
incurred and which might be incurred in the future. Fourth, central 
German administrations must be established with executive powers. 
These requirements, he emphasized, were inherent in the principle of 
economic unity which was laid down at Potsdam. 

He then explained why the 3 chief Soviet conditions were not accept- 
able to Britain: the principle of current reparations because the economic 
situation was not, and could not in the near future be made such as to 
enable Germany to balance her import and export account and bear that 
additional burden, and also because it would entail the placing of an 
additional burden on the British taxpayer. 

As to the Ruhr, he could not agree to the establishment of a special 
régime, but if economic unity was achieved he was quite prepared for 
the Ruhr industries, with all German industries, to be placed under the 
direction of the Control Council. He would support French claims to 
the Saar subject to agreement on its frontiers. On French claims to 
guaranteed coal exports he could not agree to writing into the treaty or 
any formal documents precise guarantees, but hoped that any arrange- 
ment that could be made with France would be such as to remove the 
necessity for her to adhere to the claim as a condition of a settlement on 
Germany. 

As to the level of industry, that of restricted industries ought also to 
be raised, and there were some, now prohibited, which might be found 
necessary, and might remain on a restricted basis. In the British zone 
some prohibited industries had been allowed to produce fertilizers. 

Mr. Marshall regretted the Soviet delegation had put forward accept- 
ance of reparations from current production as an ‘absolute condition” 
of their acceptance of the principle of economic unity, and said the 
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U.S.A. “categorically rejects the imposition of such conditions’. He 
also regretted the French condition that they must have guaranteed 
supplies of coal. “It is not clear,” he said, “‘that the conflicts inherent 
in these views can be reconciled whatever position the United States 
might take. The Soviet delegation has suggested it will be possible for 
the French to have their coal and still leave enough for Germany to 
manufacture the reparations the Soviet Union demands. We do not 
agree. ‘The French delegation believes it can take coal and can limit 
steel capacity in Germany to 7,500,000 tons and that it is still worth 
while to study the question of reparations from current production. 
We do not agree.” 

He thought the Soviet proposals ‘‘for reducing imports’”’ would lead 
to a severe drop in German rations. Did the Soviet Government make 
this proposal seriously? He also said that if Germany were divided 
each half would need strengthening to exist independently, and two 
strong halves might emerge, later to be fused into a revitalized and mili- 
tant Germany. He ended with an appeal for compromise, so that they 
could implement the programme on which they had embarked together. 

April 1.—The four Ministers met in secret session. 

April 2.—The Ministers reviewed the 3 main stages in the develop- 
ment of German political life: the establishment of central technical 
administrations to ensure economic unity; the nomination of a German 
advisory council to advise the Control Council on the work of those 
administrations and to work out a provisional constitution; and the 
election of a provisional Government. They decided that any agree- 
ments they reached on political principles should presuppose the 
establishment of economic unity. After long discussion it was decided 
to refer the whole question to the co-ordinating committee, to find out 
the points on which agreement existed. 

During the discussion differences appeared as to whether the 
provisional constitution should be drafted by Germans, and whether 
one was necessary. Mr. Marshall thought it might be put forward by 
the Control Council as a charter, but the others wished one to be 
worked out. The greatest difference arose over whether the provisional 
Government should be elected or be nominated from the Ldnder 
Governments. M. Bidault and Mr. Marshall suggested it should be 
composed of representatives from these Governments, but the other 
two proposed that it should be elected. 

U.S. letter re troops in China. (see U.S.S.R.) 

April 3.—Mr. Marshall issued a statement laying it down that German 
industries must be able to maintain the standard of life on a self- 
supporting basis and to help in the peace-time requirements of Europe, 
and stating that ‘it must be recognized that a further increase in the 
level of industry will reduce the number of plants available for removal 
on the reparations account. If proposals for reparations from current 
output are to be considered these proposals must, in our view, be 
limited to compensation for plants which were destined for removal but 
which are no longer available by reason of an increase in the level of 
industry to aid European recovery. If reparation from current output is 
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conceived in this way the U.S. delegation is willing without commitment 
to have its experts study this question”. 

April 5.—The Ministers accepted a proposal by Mr. Bevin that ; 
months after the establishment of German administrative departments, 
a German advisory council should be set up and, g months after that, 
a German provisional Government created. M. Bidault made it , 
condition that the Saar should be excluded from the control of the 
central administrative agencies. Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall were 
willing to accept this, but M. Molotov entered a reservation. No 
agreement could be reached on the composition of the advisory council, 
which was referred to the co-ordinating committee. 

At a press conference on the Austrian treaty M. Kadelj, the Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia, demanded that Austrian Carinthia should be 
incorporated into Yugoslavia, and that Austria should pay her $150 
million as reparations. : 


THE AGREEMENTS SIGNED AT TEHERAN, 
YALTA, AND POTSDAM 


ON March 25 the U.S. State Department issued summaries of the 
unpublished clauses of the agreements signed by Britain, the U.S.S.R., 
and the U.S.A. at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam in 1943 and 1945. 
The following is a summary of these clauses: 


TEHERAN, DECEMBER I, 1943 


The Powers ‘‘agreed that from a military point of view it was most 
desirable that Turkey should come into the war on the side of the 
Allies before the end of the year’’ (1943). 

The three Powers “took note of Marshal Stalin’s statement that if 
Turkey found herself at war with Germany and as a result Bulgaria 
declared war on Turkey or attacked her the Soviet would immediately 
be at war with Bulgaria. The conference further took note that this 
fact could be explicitly stated in forthcoming negotiations to bring 


Turkey into the war”. 


YALTA, FEBRUARY II, 1945 


Decisions reached at Yalta not published at the time cover: 

Agreement by the three Powers to act collectively to insure “‘complete 
disarmament, demilitarization, and dismemberment of Germany” as 
deemed “requisite for future peace and security”. 

Arrangements for France to be given a zone of occupation in Ger- 
many and for the French provisional Government — then headed by 
Gen. de Gaulle —to be invited to become a member of the Allied 


Control Council for Germany. 
A protocol on the reparations to be collected from Germany. [This 
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was revealed by Mr. Molotov at the Moscow Conference. It covered 
the amount of reparations ({5,000 million) and the forms of repara- 
tions — equipment, goods from current production, and German 
labour.] 

The promise of the Kuriles and Sakhalin to Russia as a condition of 
her entering the war against Japan. 

An agreement to support the admission of Ukraine and White Russia 
as separate members of the United Nations. 

Plans for consultation between the five Great Powers with permanent 
seats on the Security Council before the United Nations conference on 
trusteeship. 

The Montreux Convention was also discussed at the Yalta Con- 
ference. It was agreed that the question would be discussed at the next 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers, and the Turkish Government 
“should be informed at the appropriate moment”’. 


PotspAM, AUGUST 2, 1945 

The previously published text of the Potsdam agreements referred 
to the principles agreed on for the disposal of the German fleet and 
merchant ships, but did not say what the principles were. In the text 
now published it is stated: 

“The total strength of the German surface Navy, excluding ships 
sunk and those taken over by Allied nations, but including ships under 
construction or repair, shall be divided equally among the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

“The larger part of the German submarine fleet shall be sunk. Not 
more than 30 submarines shall be preserved and divided equally 
between the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States 
for experimental and technical purposes.”’ 

Other unpublished clauses relate to: 

(1) An agreement that reparations should not be exacted from 
Austria. [This was revealed in Moscow during a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies for Austria.] 

(2) Black Sea Straits: ‘““The three Governments recognized that the 
Montreux Convention on the Straits should be revised as failing to 
meet present-day conditions. It is agreed as a next step the matter 
should be subject to direct conversations between each of the three 
Governments and the Turkish Government.” [This proposal had 
already been disclosed but not that it was part of the agreement.] 

(3) The international zone of Tangier. 

(4) The evacuation by Allied troops of Persia. 

(5) Revised Allied Control Commission procedure in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


March 24.—In the Council’s commission for conventional armaments 
Sir Alexander Cadogan said he thought the commission ought to 
establish certain principles as being essential; first, the dependence of 
disarmament on international confidence; second, that arrangements for 
collective security under Article 43 of the Charter must be completed 
before any practical measures to regulate or reduce armaments were 
adopted; and third, that such measures must be preceded also by an 
effective system of international control and verification. 

The lesson between the two wars was that the Governments whose 
reason for maintaining armaments was to maintain their security 
against aggression naturally hesitated to agree to a disarmament plan 
before an alternative system of security was established. It was the 
Italian Government that deprecated discussion of the question whether 
disarmament should precede or follow security, describing it as 
“sophistry disarmament’. 

The establishment of confidence must be a long-term process, but 
they could make a start at once with one concrete project — the putting 
into effect of the security system contemplated in Art. 43. Evfective 
international control meant a challenge to the rights of sovereign 
States, but sovereign rights were whittled down by every international 
treaty that came into force. The members of the commission should 
assume, if they wanted to achieve anything, that all honestly desired 
disarmament; but they must not sacrifice efficiency for speed, but must 
realize that it was a dual problem. Paper schemes would achieve 
nothing if they did not command the general confidence necessary to 
their realization. 

The U.S. delegate said disarmament must be on a dependable basis 
of collective security, including strict international control of atomic 
energy. Japan’s violation of the Washington Naval ‘Treaty was an 
argument for a system of safeguards, including inspection, which he 
urged should have the commission’s particular attention. 

March 25.—The Council dealt with the Corfu Channel case, and the 
French delegate said France considered the mines could not have been 
laid without the knowledge of Albania, and found it most surprising 
that the Government never raised a single protest against the presence 
of a minefield in its territorial waters. Sir Alexander Cadogan said he 
would accept the U.S. and French amendments to the resolution, 
omitting the words regarding connivance, but the Albanian representa- 
tive repeated his charge that the mines were laid by British warships 
on Nov. 12, and the Polish member declared the British accusation to 
be without foundation. The Chinese member said he was convinced 
the mines could not have been laid without Albania’s knowledge. 

A vote was taken, and Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, Colombia, 
France, and the U.S.A. voted for the British case. The Soviet and 
Polish members voted against, and Syria abstained. 

March 28.—The U.S. delegate appealed to the members of U.N.O. 
to support his Government’s policy of aid to Greece and Turkey, and 
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proposed that the Balkans Commission should leave its representative 
in Greece until its report was written and had been considered by the 
Council. 

The Council was asked by the U.S. Government to endorse its 
intervention in Greece and Turkey, to take active steps to protect any 
country from the threat of aggression, and to set up a permanent 
border commission on Greece’s frontiers composed of members of the 
Council, under which “neutral observers could keep constant watch 
against violations of border regulations”. The U.S. delegate said he 
believed that the American programme of assistance, “together with 
effective action by the Security Council in the case of the northern 
Greek frontiers would materially advance the cause of peace’. His 
Government was giving the momentum to U.N.O. by its policy, and 
desired corresponding interest and support from other U.N. members. 

April 2.—The Council approved unanimously an agreement for a 
U.S. trusteeship over former Japanese-mandated islands, the area being 
defined as a military and strategic area under the jurisdiction of the 
Council. 

The Secretary-General received a reply from the Greek Government 
to the Soviet complaints that their officials at Trikala had refused to 
guarantee a safe passage for a journey which a member of the Soviet 
delegation to the Security Council’s Balkan Commission was making 
to Salonika. (The Soviet member was accompanied by a Polish mem- 
ber and the liaison officers of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia.) The 
Greek Government said the visit to Trikala was not in the regular 
itinerary of the commission, from which the Soviet and Polish members 
alone had departed. The presence at Trikala of Albanian and Buigarian 
officials caused spontaneous unfriendly demonstrations by the local 
population. The local authorities, in fact, took all necessary steps in 
respect of the two commission members before instructions were 
received from the Prime Minister, but in the circumstances the local 
authorities were justified in saying they could not take the responsibility 
for the safety of the party. Their responsibility covered only the regular 
activities of the commission, and not such special cases. 

Proceedings at final meetings of the Balkans Commission. (see Greece.) 

April 3.—Sir Alexander Cadogan tabled a resolution asking the 
Council to recommend that the British and Albanian Governments 
should refer the Corfu Channel dispute to the Court of International 
Justice. He complained that since the Council was asked to examine 
the matter on Jan. 10 every possible obstruction and delay had been 
interposed from various quarters, and the Council was now on April 3 
“completely obstructed, sterile, and impotent”. He pointed out that 
though on March 25 the British resolution declaring that the mines 
could not have been laid without Albania’s knowledge had been passed 
by the requisite numerical majority it was inoperative because of the 
Russian veto—a “‘very notable and serious case of the exercise of the 
veto”. The will of the majority of the Council had been obstructed. 
By unanimity of the permanent members the Soviet Union apparently 
meant that the other permanent members should conform to its view 
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when it was in a minority of one. He declined to accept that doctrine, 
The U.S. and other delegates supported this proposal, but, on a Soviet 
motion, the meeting was adjourned until April 9, for M. Gromyko to 
have time to study the resolution. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


March 28.—At the International Wheat Conference in London, the 
Argentine delegation stated that their Government had been following 
the deliberations of the Conference closely but had decided it was not 
for the present possible for them to be parties to an agreement for the 
marketing of wheat. 
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THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


March 26.—Mt. Trygve Lie, opening the first session of the Council, 
said the international trusteeship system had a wider scope, a broader 
power, and greater potentialities than those of the League of Nations 
Mandate system. The Council must make careful examinations of the 
annual reports submitted to them for each trust territory, and must also 
visit the countries. A really successful trusteeship system would 
demonstrate to the world that the United Nations was capable of dis- 
charging an intricate and difficult responsibility. Professor Francis 
Sayre (U.S.A.) was elected president, and in a speech regretted that no 
Soviet delegate was present. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SocraAL COUNCIL 


March 29.—The Council closed its 4th session after setting up for 
Europe and the Far East two commissions. That for Europe, with 
headquarters at Geneva, and consisting of the U.S.A. and all the 
European United Nations, would start, and take part in, measures for 
reconstruction and for strengthening the economic relations of Euro- 
pean countries among themselves and with other countries. The 
delegates of Britain, France, Holland, and the U.S.A. placed on record 
their view that it should appreciate the particular importance to Europe 
of German economy, but the Soviet delegate said the Governments of 
the occupying Powers alone were responsible for economic develop- 
ments and tendencies in Germany and that the commission should have 
no concern with them. ; 

The commission was instructed that it should arrange at once for 
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the termination of the emergency economic committee for Europe and 
the termination or absorption of the European coal and central inland 
transport organizations. 

The commission for Asia, with headquarters at Shanghai, had the 
same general mandate, and consisted of Australia, China, France, 
Holland, India, the Philippines, Siam, the Soviet Union, the U.K., 
and the U.S.A. 

The Soviet delegate refused to vote to approve the charters of the 
commissions because they failed to include certain amendments and 
because he disapproved of the Council’s voting procedure in setting 
up the Asiatic commission. 

The Council requested its economic and employment commissions 
to investigate the causes of world economic instability, and the utiliza- 
tion of man-power, materials, and capital on a world scale. It also 
created a sub-commission on freedom of information and the press, 
which was to prepare a world conference on freedom of information. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


April 2.—The Secretary-General received a request from Britain 
that Palestine be placed on the agenda of the next session of the General 


Assembly. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Plenary Session of the International Parliamentary 
Union, Cairo. 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Elections for the Constituent Assembly, Burma. 
Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, Geneva. 

International Telecommunications Conference, Washing- 
ton. 

I.L.O. Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, Geneva. 
General Election in Japan. 

Preparatory Committee for the Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva. 

Universal Postage Congress, Paris. 

International Civil Aviation Meeting, Montreal. 

U.N. Social Commission, Lake Success. 

International Socialist Congress, Ziirich. 

I.L.O. Thirtieth Session, Geneva. 

F.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 
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